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1640 he dissolved it suddenly on May 5 after a three weeks' session. The irritation of the members was not allayed by the fact that Convocation went on sitting and granting subsidies from the clergy. " It must be worse before it can be better," St John grimly told Hyde. u They must now be of another temper; they must not only sweep the house clean below, but must pull down all the cobwebs which hang in the top and corners."

Charles turned to the malcontents in the north.   The parliament held in June in Edinburgh openly decreed revolution, a committee of public safety was appointed, and in July Leslie was on the march.   Wcntworth, summoned from Ireland and made Earl of Strafford, found the tools breaking in his hand.   " Pity me," he wrote to a friend, "for never came any man to so bad a business."   On August 28th Leslie defeated the king's army at Newburn on the Tyne and next day received the town of Newcastle's surrender.   The rejoicings in London after this English defeat warned Charles of the unpopularity of the war, against which twelve peers hud already petitioned.1   He adopted the ancient device of summoning a great council of peers to meet at York, but the general sense of the council was with the petitioners, while Pym and his followers were known to be deep in the confidence of the Scots.   His exchequer was empty, his army was a rabble,, and he was compelled to bow to the inevitable. The treaty of Ripen patched up a temporary peace, and writs were issued for a new parliament.

The new parliament, to be known in history as the Long, which met on November 3rd, was the most fateful assembly that has ever sat in the old chapel of St Stephen* It was not like the " great, warm and ruffling parliament" which had passed the Petition of Right, a declaratory body to give voice to opinions, or like the Short Parliament, a gathering of perplexed and moderate reformers.
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